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XXII 


EXPANSION OF PUBLIC EDU 
CATION IN NEW JERSEY’ 

the history of the infancy of the 
shall be 
m the establishment of indepen- 


nation written, the 


the close of the world war, no 
nt will stand out as more signifi- 

ndieative of the genius of the 
people or more creditable to them 
marvelous expansion of public 
essly take for granted that edu- 


opportunities have always been 
American vouth very much as they 

Indeed, popular orators fr 
‘*the little 


nd other educational enterprises 


glorify red school 
lavs of the fathers to the dispar- 
of our present practices. 
atter of fact, general popular edu- 
uite a modern, even recent, in- 
n, and in its origination and exten- 
s nation has been a creative leader. 
first fifty vears of our republic 
n the majority of the states was 
i private affair, promoted and sup- 
exclusively by churches and by 
hropie individuals, as had beer the 
lands the 
In New Jersey before 1820 


for 


in the from which 


is Came. 
vas no authority in law any 
pality to levy taxes for educational 


ses of any kind. In that vear it first 


legal in this state to support schools 
public funds and then only ‘‘for the 
children as are 


nm of such poor 


Not until eighteen years later, 
igural address of Dr. John M. Thomas; 


at his inauguration as president of Rut 


versity, New Brunswick, N. J., October 14, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 


1925 


in 1838, was it possible 


New Jersey to secure 
children at public expense except by pu 


ting his name to an aftidavit which branded 


them as paupers. There is not 
New Jersey which as a publie 
supported by all for the benefit 
one hundred years old 

The first school in New 


Jersey, established by public action, main 


free public 
tained by taxation and open to al 
discrimination, was erected in 

Newark in 1838 


It must not be thought that our present 


magnificent system of public education 
grew up spontaneously and easily, without 
effort or fight. <A 


public propaganda, extending over man) 


Vigorous campaign ol 


years and prosecuted vigorously by 

and self-sacrificing citizens, was 

before the state could be brought to see its 
duty to open schoolhouse doors 

note that 


youth. It is pleasing to 


patriotic endeavor of some ma 
back the men of Rutgers bore an honorabl 


1834 a 


Alumni 


part In committee of the ne\ 


formed Association 


organization of the graduates of all colleges 
to ‘‘raise the standard of public instruction 


throughout the Union These youth, thei 


leader only three years out ¢ f college, even 


t ? 


essayed a memorial to the legisla 


New Jersey for the improvement ol 


mon school education. They were obli 


to report a year later (1535) tl 


schools purely public have been established 


The publie documents of the 
no certain intelligence in 

number and condition of schools 
them, or 


of education pursued 


names of 


pecuniary resources.’ 
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1,John ability even the ambitions and 


30, who the leaders did not extend 
in the van’’ in the fight for Free public secondary 
free schools in New Jersey, " education is a matter of con 
enshrined on a tablet on ‘ampus, pref- very recent date. The oldest 
erably in a building o ie college of school in the United States « 
cation consecrated to the service of the one hundredth anniversary 
publie schools if ay Jersey Such a years ago. 


| 


tablet might well perpetuate the eloquence In 1860 there were only 
New schools in New Jersey. Sixteer 
there were eleven high schools 
1,607 pupils. In the next 
number of high schools double 
steady and very large expansio1 


eons secondary education since that t 
Has f tl a irser earth, a Woes No. of high sch 
thinner air, ler sky? Does not the glorious 1895 

SYo 
Iden flood as cheerily on the 
: 1900 


19] 
1920 


24 


rich man’s palace? 


as keen a sense of 

hness, verdure, fragrance, melody and 
int nature as the pale sons of 

is it on the d that God has st: | - ; : 
n the mind that God has stamps Ten years after the civil war hig 

f a baser birth, so that the poor ioe 
privileges were open to only al 


ows with an inborn certainty that 


to crawl, not climb? It is not so. God per cent. of the young pr Opie 


ne it Man ean not do it. Jersey. To day, thank God, ther 


boy in the state, no matter how 1 

By men whose souls thus burned within eae mow haw tenia bis cise 
them the battle for publie schools was won, but may receive a high-school edu 
and thirteen years hence New Jersey may potter ant more advanced educat 
well celebrate the centennial. But what many colleges afforded fifty v 
sort of schools were they, and what was the absolutely without cost for instruct 
scope of the education thus made available his own community does not pr 
to the children of every home? Undoubt school, the state will pay his tuitior 
edly, as the schools established demonstrate, high school of some neighboring 
it was in elementary branches only, the so- town. 
ealled ‘‘ecommon school edueation.’’ <Ad- A similar provision is on tl 
vanced and higher studies, such as are books of every state in the union 
now taught in high schools, were not ally yet rapidly, without the dramat 
to be common for many years. Beyond test which was necessary for the est 
doubt if the young Rutgers alumni and _ ment of the free elementary schools 
other fighters for publie schools had pro-  edueation has advanced in grads 
posed in 1838 that the people were to be the four years of the secondar 
taxed to support schools where boys and There are now more than 15,() 
girls might study Latin and algebra, home _ schools in the United States 
economies and mechanical drawing, they erecting new ones at the rate of 
would have lost their cause. In all prob- Most of them are large structures 
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struction, costing more than the 


the entire plant of this college 
vears ago. They provide in- 
ot merely in the standard sub- 
iso In Many cases preparation 
trades and industries—agricul- 
ntry, machine construction and 
tiles and other occupations 


} 


industries ol the community may 


noting the still further expansion 
ipue schools to include higher edu 
state college and the state uni 
us stop to inquire the reason 
American people, at such enor 
ns and eost, have built and main- 
hese schools and why they have 
improved them and advanced 
iuse the fathers and mothers of 
ration love their children more 
parents of other years ? I do not 
at that is true. 

more devoted to edueation in 
than were the fathers? The truth 
lie in that statement, either. No 
to-day, whether publicist or pro- 
| school man, is asserting the neces- 
general education more strongly 
the fathers of our republic. To 

it one, James Madison said: 
r government without popular informa 
means of acquiring it is but a prologue 

r a tragedy, or perhaps both. 
nents not less strong might be cited 
writings of Washington, Hamil- 
Jefferson, John Adams and many 


one may say, the fathers advocated 
ntary edueation in the simpler 
es, which is sound public policy, but 
lent development has gone too far 
largely a matter of ‘‘fads and 
Answer must be made that the ex- 

of American education is too great 
ment, too widely extended, and has 


continued 
many years to be thus exp 
results come from great causes 
communities large a} 
and every heritage, 
every state, would not 
have Inereasingly ta 
higher and better seh 
been a very sound and substant 
affecting practicaily their ever) 
why they should do so 

That reason is to be found in th 
increased and steadily increasing 
ity of our industrial life, due to the app 


cation of science and the use of complicat: 


machinery in the supply of what have come 


to be the common necessities 

education which was sufficient 

pler processes of the older days ¢i 
produce the men who are required for the 


vreat or 


more complex processes and the 
ganizations Which are now necessary to our 
existence. It is economic necessity 
has extended publie education 1 
hamlet in the nation and has raised 
grade steadily up through the high school 
to include now the state college and the 
state university. In the old days of hand 
tools and individual manual labor a simple 
education sufficed, and many of no educa 
tion at all could find a place » eco 
nomic order. But everywhere hand labor 
has given place to machinery and individ 
ual operation has been merged into organ! 
zation, and therefore education 
equip men for the new processes Is 
Transportation in stage-coacl 
quired wheelwrights who coul 
coaches and men who could dri horses 
Transportation to-day demands eivtl eng! 
neers, mechanical engineers, electrical eng! 


} 


neers, economists, statisticians and experts 
in scores of other fields dem inding a high 
order of intelligence and training, to say 


nothing of the men of large executive 
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+ 


capacity who are able to command efficient methods and with less mat 
management ' an immense organization industries would cease and 


In the time of Washington communica population would starve 


tion was by post-riders with saddle-bags or Examples of inereased eomr 


tages carrying mail, and in the time of be multiplied to the end 
Washington college men did not go into the of present-day occupations 
communication business. To-day t do with supply of human w 
phone companies alone would be glad I where science is entering 
many more college men soundly trained in things, and large organization 


| + 


communication engineering than are gradu the place of small units. h 


} 


from our technical institutions ple which might be cited the 


Up to about fifty years ago there ha be clear why the expansion 
been little change in agricultural practic eation could not stop with ft] 
from the day he greatest of al but was continued inevitably 
wer going forth to eollege and university. In ev 
» days of men now liv and in every branch of commere 
Ing the | ( ag of grain slung over the knowledge is required when 1s 
sower’s shoulder has given way to the possible to be pursued only 
mechanical seeder, the single plow heavily of higher learning. 
dragged by horses has been displaced by Adoleseent or secondary ( 
of plows following a_ tractor, not reach high enough to suppl 
he eradle and the flail edge or to build the men requ 
gather dust in old farmhouse attics. operations in the highly involy 
used to take four hours of manual of to-day. Youth of high-scl 
labor vrow a bushel of wheat: now it be taught the use of tools of 
takes ten minutes. Our agricultural exten languages, elementary science 
sion men go out from Rutgers to talk to maties, and they may and do a 
farmers about chemistry, biology, bacteri- knowledge and skill as will mak 
ology and the laws of genetics, and they are ful eitizens, and in some i 
understood of them also, better than many  aequire the method and the am 
college graduates would have understood lead them to go far. But agr 
scarcely twenty vears ago. not resort to high schools to lea 
Improvements in agricultural practice combat the insect pests and plant 
have made our modern industrial civiliza which bring a new plague every s 
tion possible. There used to be five men on ean a manufacturer expect a |! 
the farm for one man in the town: there teacher of chemistry to turn 
are now two men in the town, engaged in teaching to diseover a possible « 
industry and commerce, for each man en- the operation of his plant. Prog 
gaged in agriculture. Yet American farm- pends upon constant experiment 
ers still produce over 90 per cent. of our patient and energetic research, 
food supply, 40 per cent. of the raw mate- possible only in a university 
rial of manufacture and 50 per cent. of the most needed by industry are n 
gross tonnage of American railways. If manhood powers have been tra 


+ 


the man on the farm had not learned to use have caught the inspiration and 
machinery and to apply science to his in- of leadership and command and 
dustry, in some crops producing four times new things in new ways. Suc! 


the vield per acre received unde r the old made most surely In an nst 
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here dwell masters ot 


1th vi ith ul 
e intell 


of public education into monumental 


e enthuslasn vers 


ectual pioneer. comed glad 


is, therefore, no accident, reciting the 
is ce velopmen it State *““the men 
temporary phe 
he same eco 
forced elementary 
a century ago and whic 
blie high school in every city 
O S@a. Every com benefit to 
Union has now its land It may be presumed 
university, in many omy and prudence influenced the 
combined in one institution creating Rutgers the instrument 
third the college students ate in public higher education 
are now enrolled in were good reasons. To have bu 
These state insti- maintained a new institution 
the past twenty-five years alone cost the state many millions 
luated well over one fourth of the Granted that a college of the 
of American colleges since the type was needed in New Jersey 
Harvard in 1643. there can be no doubt, Rutgers 
rs University is the New Jersey. the state an enormous sum and 
e system of public colleges and _ effecting an annual saving of no mea 
; in the United States. When portions. 
Lineoln had signed the Morrill But reasons other 
ngress in 1862, and the state of well have obtained, 
had accepted its provisions in seen to have been 
trustees of Rutgers College en- responsibility to the trustees 
» perpetual contract he New Jersey has been spared 
hrough the state with the fed- trol of higher education 
rnment, to become the corporate in this state for a singl 
e state in the field of higher tate the abolition ot 
That contract obligated Rut- to foree curtailment whic! 
ntain a division in which ‘‘the of opportunity to hundreds 
bject shall be, without excluding — students. 
ntifie and classical studies, and By the New Jersey plan 
military taeties, to teach such Rutgers the state receives 
learning as are related to agri- trustees of a high order oi 
mechanic arts.’’ The in- experience in university) 
er obligated itself to main- conscientious appreciat 
al courses, and that in the bilities of a trust whethe1 
‘in order to promote the The trustees of Rutgers m 
practical education of the in discharge the duties of R 


the several pursuits a all the more earefullh 
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those duties are faithfully and patriotically urably to strengthen it. 
pertormed there need be no chang institution should be a 
Further by contract with Rutgers the liberal arts, with pursuit of 

state seeured for its publie higher educa the classics, of philosophy ane 
tion the invaluable tradition of a great and subjects not less intense than 
noble colonial college. It safeguarded New been in the old days, but mors 
Jersey youth who might have benefit from None will have greater benefit 
the state’s provision for higher edueation phasis upon the liberal arts and 
from the narrowness and the crudeness of ences than the students in techni 
a purely utilitarian institution. It guaran n agriculture, engineering, ce. 
teed that they would prepare for the sev- similar schools. The ability to « 


eral pursuits and protessions ot life ona sonal power and to impress tru 


campus where the love of learning had other minds, which measure the 
been fostered for more than a century, the technical man, are gained not 
where literature and art had been eulti- from technical studies as from th 
vated, where Jacob Cooper taught Homer ties. If Rutgers does her full dut: 
and Austin Seott made the past a living humane studies, both old and new, t 
present before the awakening souls of will have far stronger technical . 
youth within the university than she wor 
Yet more, the choice of Rutgers secured sess if she conducted technical insti! 
for the New Jersey youth and for all independently. 
others who might choose the state institu- On the other hand, pure science 
tion the unspeakable privilege of develop- best taught in close connection 
ment into manhood in a college founded in _ practical application. Departn 
the fear of God by men who sought first chemistry, botany, physies and 
and above all to ineuleate religious faith should be all the stronger at Rutg 
and high moral character. Under its pres- cause there is no sharp line of demat 
ent constitution and laws Rutgers Univer- between courses for the technical a1 
sity in all its parts is completely non-see- non-technical student. Instructors e¢ 
tarian and has no connection with any fail to be more alert if their work is t 
eeclesiastical body. But the halo of prayer tested in the professional services oi 
still hovers over old Queen's and will linger of their pupils, and the interest of stu 
there to the end of time, and New Jersey must be keener when the applicatio 


vouth of every faith will be the worthier subject is constantly before their mn 


men and the more loyal to their own faith, Rutgers may well glory in her ¢! 
whatever it may be, because the foundation and mission as the land-grant co! 
of Rutgers was in the fear of God. New Jersey and in her recent des 
[ may be asked if I would preserve the as the state university of New 
old eollege. I answer, it must be pre- With all my heart I welcome the ! 
served, not only for its own sake, but also _ bilities and the privileges conveyed ! 
for the sake of the service which Rutgers terms. I weleome them, not bee: 
must render to the state. Because we must are likely to bring buildings 
discharge to the full our obligations as a but because they convey opport 
servant of the state, we must maintain all great public service and a definit: 
that is worthy in the cultural tradition of nificent educational field. I wou 
old Rutgers. We ought not merely to pre- back nothing that Rutgers has 


it immeas- service of the commonwealth by 


| 
} 
i 


serve the historie college: we oug 
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‘agement 


of a few seore 


¢ institution she 


» another without 
and i ? publie 
but one institu 


composed ot Se p- 


niversity, 
according to their function, 
ill partaking of the noble her- 
Rutgers founded in 1766, and 
consecrated alike to the service 
mmonwealth which from the earli- 
was in her heart to serve. 
tutgers was founded for a practical 
with a vocational aim primarily 
prepare youth for the minis- 
ther good offices.’’ It is signifi- 
‘e is mention of ‘‘useful arts 
her charter, which was 
‘ college foundations of 
on the 
Rutgers and the people of the 
led to the loeation of public 


+ 


lueation in 


It was a true instinct 


New Jersey in this 
then weleome our present respon- 
n relation to the state gladly, and 
charge them generously and in 

God Let us seek definition of 
not in the bare letter of 
it in the needs of the state and 
recedents of higher education in 
vealths where it has been most use- 
t any state institution has done 
in research, in extension, in 
edueation, that 


for her state, 


Rutgers will 
if the need arise 
We should 


1 or driven: we should our- 


sources permit. not 


to see and make clear the 


to suggest practical ways to meet 
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Rutgers as 
abundantly the 
and give promise Oo! 
the future. It ma 
modest Rutgers 


+ 


ago and a qui 
pounding rocks to the teen 
New 
Americans find health 


had it not been 


Jersey coast wl 
for the qu 
fessor those cities would never 
built and the sands of the Jersey 
would have remained barren a1 
H. Cook, 
+ } 


state veologist. one ot 


was George Rutgers 


agricultural experiment 


nation, who taught the coas 
source of their pure water suppl 
the shore development possible. Every p 
tery and clay-working plant 


owes its prosperity To ?t mode st 
The 
have alone been worth more ti 


all the 


Rutgers has ever received 


i@ Same 


entist services of George 


New Jersey than 
and federal governments. 


The 


station has been of great va 


work of our agricultural 


sition of New Jersey agric 
eral farming to the specialized 
in fruit, truck crops, poultry 


+} 


milk, which now adds more 
dred millions a year 
state. In plant pathology 
particularly in soil science 


has 


confidence and good will of 


station taken high ra 


sand farmers of the state 
of industries related to 
yroportion 

Colones 


| 
Rutgers 


among the 


cultural exte) 


t} Is eolle ve } 


al d mac 


protessor 


| 
if 
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al ; h < ale lth eight 
een ot the agrie al counties. With 

em ¢ “ate TV \ xTension specialists, 
bringing the that agricultural seciene 

tical demonstration on 

girls, ot 

enrolling 

2.800 members, have transformed farm life 

in many communities. Among the women 

fourteen home demonstration agents are 

active, doing a work than which none un 

der Rutgers auspices is more beneficent or 

more deeply appreciated. The turther ex 

tension of this service to women of the in- 
dustrial centers is an inviting field. 

Down to 1918 extension activities were 
the only Rutgers services to the women of 
the state New Jersey was the last state 
of the union to open the way to higher edu- 
cation to women, but she has shown the 
zeal of a convert in the past seven years. 


The story ol the founding and the heroie 


1 


struggles and the remarkable progress of 


our New Jersey College for Women, under 
the able leadership of Dean Mabel S. 
Douglass, is one of the romances of Ameri- 
ean higher education. The record of that 
first winter in the extemporized college hall 
with girls moving their beds during every 
storm to dry spots on the floor and study- 
ing with eoats on and valoshes to keep out 
the eold deserves place with the biogra- 
phies of Mary Lyon and Emma Willard 
and other pioneers of the higher education 
of women. After only seven years the Col- 
lege for Women has 690 students, property 
of nearly one and a half millions, an annual 


budget of more than a million dollars, and 


is firmly fixed in the confidence and good 


+ 


will ot the people ol the state. 
In no field has the eeonomie necessity 
higher edueation been more manifest or 


} 
} 


e 


erted a greater stimulus than in t 
of engineering. Two years ago the 


tional Industrial Conference Board, 


caretul study, 

an annual demand for enginee? 
many times the number 

engineering graduates. 

Every year in which engineer 
tion remains stationary the sit 
comes more serious. Selene 
forward new developments w 
engineering skill in their comme 
ation. Foreign competition 
striction of immigration n 
demands for large organization 
complex mechanieal processes 
turn require more executives, mo 
supervisors, more engineers. Thx 
ance of our national welfare and p1 
depends, more than any other 
an adequate supply of capable met 
thoroughly in applied science and « 
Ing. 

In New Jersey the situation is 
acute. We are already a great ir 
state, the sixth in the Union in the 
manufactures, and we are inert 
population and in industrial out 
rapidly than either of our giant 
New York and Pennsylvania. h 
fifteen years the value of ma 
products in this state has 1 
five-fold and now approximates 
lions a year, or forty times as n 
one hundred million produced by \¢ 
sey agriculture. Soon the entire 
portion of New Jersey, and ev 
greater part of the entire state, \ 
solid industrial community, 
with residential cities as attract 
in America. 

Since 1869 the Rutgers Colleg 
neering has sent out a stead) 
well-trained men, the majority 
have found employment in New 4 
are still in active service. But ¢ 
the output of other eolleges of « 
in the state, the supply of men Is s 


proportionate to the needs N 
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personnel and 
ories, shops and dra 


office and recitation build 
for which the space avail 


Is entirely insulmh 


engineering building is 


ate for one third the pro 


} 


conducting to-day and could 
ipted to other uses An en 


ould be 


opportu 


Institute to 


I industrial 


s and for state departments 
mmense value, particularly to 
d developing industries which for counsel v 
depart and girls at 


life, when they d 


has for them to 


nd edueation o 


to be a seri- [ must pass 


training a 


as come 
industry. ich are not 
ceramics, 


sity through s 


to adva) cee their DOSITIONS, enviable position : 
thousands of dollars a ve: most inviting of 


mducted for profit. The 
ts citizens who are 
it lives to su 
industrial extension which 
efits of the state university 


istrial community of New Jers 


suc] favored posi 


. . } 
edueation oT Imaust 


] } ++ 
nav make them better 
eitize ns as he } 


+ 
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proportion 
undergraduat ide the state for college ¢ 
rvanization the Tt! ‘ I Nn Ameriean 
that whereas more than 75 
American college students 
or university in their own st 
nt. of New Jersey 
enrolled in New Jersey 
due allowance 
da university 


toward the further just aeross our borders, th 


» on which all uni question whether New Jet 


‘insti- doing her full duty in the 
edueation. 
‘ome to me more fr It may be that Rutgers is p 
from members of the faculty S] Certainly she has not beer 
tv at Rutgers than the organ seeking state support 
ite school. We alr ady loss of the cultural 
courses of graduate rank in political influence. 


i 


} 


artments. A work of th: 1Z fears are groundls 
ization with a responsi- should now seek to 
‘he cost above the present vance in public 
organization would be ineonsider Jersey. 
abie, We should either abandon the ad It any where there 
vanced work and save the money we now versity in New Jersey, 1 
spend for 1 ‘ organize it more effectively Rutgers. If the way to tl 
and get more out it. If Rutgers Univer- knowledge gives is to be oper 
sity is to go forward, there is no doubt youth of this state, as it 1s opé 
which alternative we must choose nigh every o 
I believe Rutgers University will go for opened at Rutgers. 
ward, and that she is faced to day by mag the field of publie his 
nificent opportunity. The field in publie Jersey: as men of e 
higher education is wide open to her in New _ forward to cultivate it wit! 
Jersey, and there are none who wish to hold — and skill. 
her back or who will be jealous of her We are summoned forward 
progress thousands, the inereasing t 


The educational tradition of the state boys and girls graduating 
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prouder | 


that not infreque 
uffers harm bee: 
not more 
unive! 
lege for the sake of th gence and indust 
Jersey would be 

value and efi 


of large numbers pride 


d men and women for 


business so lon: 


common f this ni ambitious vou 


ot go back Strategically 
pump and thre ate, close 
venient tral 
Unive rsity 
university 
With all the awaken New Jers« \ 
private benevolence toward in civic matters te 


ion, unparalleled in the his- known. 
e world, American industry and [ am 
civilization depend for their attempt 
e and progress upon scientific two types of institution, 
production of technical ex- now mingled 
‘ale and in fields which only diverse; that the i 
s supported by all the resources ice through the 
ean supply. ] ‘or positions ( 
have benefit from scientifie while the purpose o 
It is reasonable, therefore, for all service by carrying 
contribute to the advancement of a commonwealth 
it elevates the entire citi- and of learning for 
when they do so. toil. The old pro 
New Jersey has its own 


for the development of a That difficulties e 
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»>malmntenance ol} 
purposes of 
responsive 
ol a grea dustrial commonw 
lose som 
vate 
But it Is no 
} 


but a natural development ih 


Inst 

‘volution 
Riatgers 
iner asingly 


cordance WIT! idencies 


manif rv fifty vears. Rutgers has not 
‘ast off the 

w. She has been a 
aceordanee with 
But has 
id thorough trial that 


old 


he technical and 


tion, in 
founders she 
foundation she ean 
voeational 
the past 


her 


will 


service ot 


but 


modest 


fields t the 


has not has brought 


injured her, 


increased honor and strength, as all 


] ! 
nas heen the ease, 


a still greater ser 
‘e in the future with more alert 


respon 


siveness to state needs will only add vel 


more the Rutgers which the fathers 
loved. 

If we go deep enough and leave trivial 
ties out of consideration, there is but one 
motive and one spirit which animated the 
Duteh 


Queen's for the instruction of youth in 


fathers who provided yonder in old 


Latin and in Divinity, and which now ani 


mates us as we essay a worthy home for the 
applied sciences for the benefit of New Jer 
motive is service by 


sey industry. That 


means of higher learning in whatever fields 
and by whatever means in the changing 
vears the providence of the good God may 
lead the way. 

We 


ards and types of the definitions of eduea 


follow His prov idence, not the stand 


tional text-books. One policy is the next 


sensible step ahead, now as in the times of 


Milledoler and Frelinghuysen and Camp 


university in the met 


our practices must vary s 


those most current about 1S. W 
nevertheless TO do our duty an 


t} 


to be unique. There is no 
connection to forbid the time 
gers tradition of emphasis o 
on siz New Jersey does not 
university, nor one inferior 


standards. Such an institut 


more worthy of the state tha 
But, if I mistake not, New Jer 
to her need of a univeé rsity soul 
ing, stressing character above ¢ 
ship and consecrated to the |] 
completing the structure of 
tion by an institution whos« sp 


+ 


are open to all who aspire to 


privilege of manhood—the benef 


eise of the power ot a trained n 
To meet that need I believe | 

wholehearted cons 
1] 


this day the 
trustees, faculty, alumni and 
Rutgers, and I trust 

Sta 


JOHN M 


looking citizens of the 


EDUCATION IN ESTONIA 


Ont 
18,354 square miles area, 

1922 a population of 1,107,393, 
Little Estonia.” The peo 


after seven hund 


well apply 


might 


“Brave 
state who, over 
subjection and submergence, 
dom 


the World War have shown quality 


mand admiration in the way the 


and independence as one ol 


up their institutions, econo 
social. 

Among these achievements 
since the Republic of Estonia 
was proclaimed on February 
place must be given to the 
system of popular education. 


ndex of accomplishment, 
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000 


dated May 


may seem 


ast Ilour vears 


extended to six 


tonian 
tricts, that the range of ag 
siderable This condition 


time as the schools, so to 


their work. Instruction 


is free of charge In 1923 the 


revolution: in elementary schools 
men and 1,895 women) 


. Some idea 0 
istrations could be given of : ' 
rained rom 
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t! prog 
{ 


types ol schools, el 


KE dueational 


where the 
aim ol the schools are sucl 


Estonians. Several ot those 


eational ecireles have 


purpose o! studying the schools 


and making the results of 


erelal able in Estonia 


n to the university is without An examination ot 
those who have completed the mentary schools of 
been ke pt consist ntly in 
countries that have cai intry as one the basic ind 


outcome res ar are agricultural. Much stress is 


the people is faced th mam esting children in the home and 


in respect to school buildings, ap ment, in domestic animals 


+ ] ; 


teachers. The requirement value, in the farm and its acti 


edueation has In¢ reased the de lessons al d com positior s center 


trained 


dations and for instruetors at and tarm It is not nu probable 


has been impossible for th experience of this land of lin 
provide facilities and teaching educational experimentation ea 
fashion, there may ¢ 
achers, tions of value for other countries 
he university and fort is being made to 


secondary schools, tween urban and rural life 


heinge aug One reason tor laving stress o1 


} 
; 


rural schools is that, as a result o! 
agrarian reforms in Estonia and 
up ol the estates of the land b: 
distribution among peasant pro} 
The principal city of Estonia, Reval, has in has developed a great need 
progress an extensive program tor the erection new elass of landowners TI 
of modern school buildings. One of these strue- being made in this direction 
tures, which was dedicated about a year ago, increase in the export of agricult 
cost $100,000 and compares favorably with the Thus in 1922 the total export of 
best type of such buildings in the United 19,674 ewts, and in 1923 this item 
States. At Laiinemaa, near Haapsalu in west- 16,209 ewts, while up to September 
ern Estonia, an old manor house has been con- the amount was 51,165 ewts. In the 


; 


verted into a fine normal school whi riod, the export of eggs has more 
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presentation 


IT} the school si eter 


ri detail in the 
main head o 


23 the Te ar 
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POSSeSSIONS ; 


re, prerlerence 


candidates bet 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOW- ™ 
SHIPS FOR FRENCH UNIVERSITIES ree: or if al ae 
be twenty 
spent five years 
ke technical skill; must be of 
acter and intellectual ability, 
personal qualit 


se French books, both 


Cs, ust have a 


ts who accept the awa 


; 


se expected to sa 
the contributions ! é it July J, preferably earlier, 
» sclence and learning, an a) DT hich the award is made. 
promote mutual understanding : good-will Fellows, unless already so p1 
between France and the United States. language as to be exempted trom 
The tellowshy for 1926-1927, which are ment by the secretary, will be req 


; 1x 


offered onty t n l, ll not exceed eleven in he first summer to the stud 


ane 


number; they will be of the value of $1,200, and ‘al French, and shall transmit to 
tenable tor one year. They will be renewable a certificate of proficiency It 
a second year upon application, provided recommended that in suel 
cireumstances warrant months be spent in the prov 
The eandidate may choose the field of study perience indicates that the most 
he prefers, but, in general, fellowships will only can be made in learning the langua 


be granted for the pursuit of advanced study irst semester of the following 
; - 5 e.11 a ; 
he candid: as already fellows shali matriculate at the appr 


They are offe for study university, and thereupon and a 


faculties and othe tit ot each succeeding semester shall 


tions of higher learning in Pa) rin Aix ords of such matriculation to the 
Marseille, ger, Besancon, Bordeaux, Caen, Fellows will be required to pw 


Clermont-Ferrand, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, — the field of study designated in their 


Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, Stras will not be held responsible to the 


} } 


bourg, Toulouse. h board for taki 


candidate mav designate hi ! ourses or achieving any specifi 
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RMAN STUDENTS’ COOP- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION 
SCHA ER, ol Dresden, 


Students’ Coope rat 


to Germal 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION IN 
UNIVERSITIES 


" 7 | 
urricula 


bac | 


schoo ~ 


STATE 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 


IxXty per cent 


normal ] 


rees, 


955 had completed 


tear he rs 


the 
19,661 have 


} 1 r " . 
e-length Oo. service ol school teacl 


averag 

ers in Pennsylvania is eight and a half years 
and the average salary of all teachers 1s $1,390. 
Teachers who receive less than $1,000 a year 
15,746, 26,574 


S$? 000 and 9.5835 


and Pao 


number while recelve between 


$1,000 receive more than 


$2,000 a vear. 


The state had 423 consolidated schools in 1924 


and transportation of pupils to these schools 


cost $769,219, of which the state paid $333,259. 
Ihe state still has 8,548 one-room schools with 


a total enrollment of 250,000 pupils. 


S( hools or 


THE POLICY OF THE NEW 
BOARD OF REGENTS 


It educat 


state educational, penal and « 


] 


LIONS, holding 


governor. Chaneellor Lindle 

asked that the charges be mace 

of Governor Davy 
then declared 


vacant. The question was 


and the right of the goverr 
ing law, to remove the chancellor 
was established. 

A few days later, Governor Ben P 
into office, and one of his first 
ference with the Board of A 
vote by that body reinstated ¢ 

Publie attention had been so ar 
paper comment in the state had 
whelmingly in support of ¢ 


that, when the legislature met, 


KA 
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CATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
ORDINATING WOMEN’S 
INTERESTS 


up its proposed 


es that an essenti: 
utlined is the mastery 
hold management, 
hygiene and 
ves that excellent ag 
ation along these 
] ty 


needed at present, the ins 


is a study, f methods 


THE MILTON FUND FOR RESEARCH 


AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Milton Fund is a bequest to H 


proy 


o Harvard 


lare and 
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mm ceremony wi 
veal to President 
averay 
made 


to W 


President Emeritus 
he presentation, whi 


the student body, faculty 


Dr. WILLIAM 


, } } 
rrado Col 


Newto1 


Providence, 


one years 


the Rhode 
fifty-five psvchology 
been appointed 
1a Se] 


of Educat 


omMmmissioner 


The North Ex ureau of Edueation ®PPpomt 


es ab is} ed by I if} 7 , al l ue canons: psy hology. 
founded the National ul ] ation ¢ tue eourses 


lormerly giv 
Chautauqua, N. Y. . sicknell . le ! ; I ry hapma . 
president of the ProFessoR HARLAN C 
n 1SS4 
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eommis 
Will al 
extramural 


Jd a hal 


; . . oF 27 OND The 
schools of Berkeley, »,000 ft 7,200. Th 


14 . assistant supe! ntendent 
been appol 1 l ime dep 


4] , . f 200 to S3.800 
eharve 7 ureau Ol 


ruidance 


R | ‘ ee beet ] superintende 
FESSOR LOY VAN Ne J *\ ‘ . 
tham, Mass. Mr. Slayte 


Tr Dartmouth College and hi: 


depa 
research a 
tendency at Portsmouth 


one halt years. 


appo nted assistant 
and 
schools TuHeE school board of Webster 
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DISCUSSION 
COLLEGE TEACHING AS A CAREER 


One rarely 


, 
eriod 


1 outiini 


Kelly, Dr. 


Institute 


« xperien e 


“re positior 
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QUOTATIONS 
REVISION OF THE CURRICI 
THE SCHOOLS OF MASSACHUS 
THI Ma 


tandard 
ized and regularly 


rather than 


ar previou 
} t + 
depar mel 0 


ipplemer 


| man ¢ | em 


denomina 
there 
Althou 
abroad 
retur? 
t¢ sper 1? 
am t a member 


tious objeetions 


‘Oonscien 
icable for me to become 
since tl m ddle ot 1924 l hi 


up” on n than half a dozen 


for which I applied, simply because 


irch member. Mv record of efficient teacl 
doctorate in the l . I was to teach, 


and all other qual 


' } 
heations, were passed over on 


this account 
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OKS AND LITERATURE 
NEW BOOKS 


{ER GAV\ 


years 
oO much 


“human side « 


Mr. Gavit 


Impressions, 


checked 


and other evidence and 


\ ~ 


sprightly 


ot quotable passat heen coinge pret 
. "C11 - * : y 
] ] at 


? > AS ANT) arr ; . 
one a an example. diffier t edue: 


the 


mse any 


Mr. Gavit’s comment on 
persons, se! sible on other 
et miracies to happen through 
and especially through 


principles on wl 


founded.” The 
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abie 


een 


rt ‘ » 
space ot these 


method na Ve tnerw e A ra l TI 
extreme 1 tl tion Professo ilpa REPORTS 
ek SONATE SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS 
Savings in the l 
ar 1924 1925 
balances by five and a 


a growth of 630,000 


pupils participating, 


to Education (The New York 
for the Experimental Study of Edu 
Vol. 1.) Edited by J. Carteton 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, World Book 


Company, 1924. 364 p. 


Tue title of this book hardly prepares one 
for the riches it contains. Here is a society, 
"vrely made up ol New York city publie 
chool teachers, devoting itself to “the exper! 
mental study of edueation” for a half dozen 
years ‘inall ssues a first volume, not of 
mere “proceedings,” but of real eontributions. 
\ list of the authors of the various chapters in 
dieates something the ntifie leadership 
the society hi: ad, or else the quality of the 
cuidance as been able to seeure. Here are a 
“Children’s ability and edu 

al opportunities,” by David Mitchell; 
“Some needed investigations in the field of Eng 


sh,” James F. Hosie; “Measurement of ability 


composition,” Paul Klapper; “The voeabu 
| pupils,” Edward L. Thorndike; 


“Some edueational out t ft » mea 


ured,” William H Lilpatrick; “‘Research 


educational psychology,” Arthur I. Gates; “Ex 
periments in the education of fted children,” 
Leta S. Hollingworth; “The future study of 
civie edueation,” David Snedden; “Three ex 
periments in the social studies field,” R. W. 
Hateh; “Suggestions by or} students 


for the improvement of their 1”? Philip 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS OF THI] 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 


On Wednesday afterno« 
yal Edueation 
National (re rraphiu 
, 
the benefit 
10.000: Kar es 
Tuesday morniz 


breaktas 


ent 2.001 to 5,000 lror 
10) — 
100 per cent ps pa 


Wisconsin, 100; Pittston, 


>in) 


LOO 
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the opportuni 
highest professional re 
appeared. The fourth ye: 


‘The elementary schoo 


its instructional and 


Il not fail to interpret thi 


board 


W 


+ 


force from the school 
rartner. 
No man or wom: 


The augu mentary school principal ear 
ot take the outside this organized group 
usually needs the help of every tl 
The first We need every one of 
nicked up courage school principals, tor we 


ther Then the air 


other by the very nature 
principal in America has 
we were stary In a dozen ways through 
spirit and service of the 


our hands numb 


Dravest among 


membership should be ar d I 


doubled by the time the F 
hat all the hours we spent ready. the present n 
» elementary prin 


records, 
supplies, re 
1 physician, better day to 

' an enlightened 
mueh | ‘ by a good clerk; and Mary McSkim™mi 
how much of National Edu 


‘k could have 


ipervision, Which is seeing 
In learning 

studving how to express m\ 
part better, hich stand: 
that has beer 
asure achieved 

School 
d especial 


has 


an 
appeared whet > pre which 
} n ly progressive 


rroup 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE INTELLIGENCE OF SOUTHERN 
NEGRO CHILDREN 


Its programs and i 
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data o obtain th liar ro ’ } seventh grade. In 
subjects: wever, | r ming thi Comparison of the measur: 
make mguiry int he hool retardation of measures furnished by 
ned by them, tional Intelligence Test 
ir chronological aves and mental age score for the low third 
differences between the and for low eighth is 130 
comparison ‘ third to low eighth grade 
‘hildren. logical age for these Negro eh 
presents for each school grade the 11.0 years in the third grade 
median scores, median chronological ages and years in the low eighth grade 
ee - = 
corresponding mental age as well as the differ- for securing median mental 
ences between the latter two for each crade. was available, so we began 
Table Il shows the educational retardation for mental age median in the next 
each grade. Finally Table III g the dis This median mental age { 
tributions for the I.Q.’s for the several grades, vears in the fourth grade. 
for the sex groups and for the total group. In TABLE 
addition to the information afforded by : 
‘ SHOWING EDUCATIONAL 
handling of the data as given in the tables we Seun Coenen 
have undertaken to ascertain if there is a te Ware Cuipal 
dency tor the I.Q. to increase with school grade GR 
and weasure this by obtaining a coefficient 


of correlation between the obtained I1.Q.’s and 





school grade, ignoring the undistributed I1.Q.’s 
Figure 1 affords a graphic representation of 


many of the facts found stated in the tables. 


whites 


It will be seen that there were 535 boys and 


for 


737 girls in the total group tested and that there 
were slightly more subjects in the lower grades : 2 


than in the higher grades. In the eighth grade 9 


group we have used only the lower half year, 10-11 


since the higher eighth was not available. 11-12 


It will be seen upon examining Table I that 12-13 sa 
13-13% <‘é 


Average retardation for gr 


the median seore for the third grade children 
was 34, for the fourth, 53, and so on, inereasing 
} 


with the grade up to the eighth grade, where 3These normal ages for 


the median score is slightly below that of the Woodrow’s ‘‘ Brightness an 
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For the 
difference between 
a a aispal 


between real 


rades {see Table 
these Negro ch 
different in favor of 
way, but the difference 
eventh and low eighth grades, 


ively, 1.2 years and 2.1 years. 


we have figures which will give 





retardation of the 


children for the several 


iwh low eighth, the number 


e group studied who are older 


e percentage this is tor each 


at is, it shows the percentage 
etardation of these children 


te ehildren over the 


seen that the per 


he measures of re Chronologi 


rrades S or Mental Age VM 
Negro curves ar 


the retardation are _ 


e 
f j . curve 1s in terms of 
int Lné ine aver 


al age tor a grade for the 


h grade above the white norm 


the pale of retardation. Never ever those for fourt 
ires of mental age indicate that around 69 or 70. 
tly below average mental age ! Negro school children 
re 1 presents average chronologic of For the boys th 
age for the Negroes and give and for the girls it 
re norms for the grades except the overlappi ge of 
rrade. on the girl’s median 
study the approximate (some 
ip) 1.Q. of these Negro children 


re was expressed as a mental 


per cent., which makes t 


the two sex groups as for 
3 The question raised abo 
ssible, and this was divided by his group 1.Q.’s inerease ¥ 
age. However, no age above six quite pertinent. We ca 
Table III gives the distribu mentioned above that t 


a 
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than the Se\ 


the poorest 


he world of 








